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PREFACE. 

It  has  caused  surprise  that  Irishtnen,  who  know  their 
country  intimately  and  outside  of  politics  are  trying  to 
serve  it,  have  taken  so  small  a  part  in  the  discussion 
upon  the  political  crisis  which  threatens  the  undoing  of 
all  their  work.  The  explanatkm  is  simple.  A  poUtkjal 
situation  dominated  and  strangely  ooottoUed  by  two  hundred 
thousand  armed  men  who  in  the  North  have  already  usurped 
the  primary  function  of  government  seemed  hardly  within 
the  sphere  of  private  initiative.  Peaceful  f<^  expected 
that  the  British  Government  would  think  it  proper  to 
exercise  a  little  more  authority  in  Ireland  than  it  was 
called  upon  to  assert  in  Mexico  or  Albania.  Then,  agam, 
we  have  been  kept  quiet  by  assurances  tint  the  leaders  in 
Parliament  were  negotiating  behind  the  scenes,  and  that 
a  settlement  was  in  sight.  Although  we  have  often  felt 
that  we  could  fill  up  some  striking  gaps  in  the  arguments 
which  were  being  used,  we  were  unwilUng  to  raise  fresh 
issues  for  fear  of  embarrassing  the  peace-makers.  N<w, 
however,  the  introduction  of  the  Amending  Bill,  and  tht 
acceptance  of  its  main  principle  by  the  House  of  Lords 
have  created  a  situatkm  which  it  would  take  some  ingenuity 
to  make  worse.  The  Government  and  the  OppositkMi  have 
agreed  that  the  partition  of  Ireland  is  inevitabte,  and  down 
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this  blind  alley  the  search  for  peace  is  to  be  pursued. 
Jfce  architects  of  the  new  Ireland  seem  like  town-planners 
who  neglect  sanitatkm,  recreation  and  convenience,  but 
barricade  the  streets.  Both  sides  condemn  the  vicious 
policy  with  equal  emphasis,  each  justifying  it  only  as  an 
alternative  to  the  threatened  calamity  for  which,  of  course^ 
the  other  is  responsibte.  Neither  side  in  England,  nor  the 
Ulster  Covenanters  (for  whose  good  will  a  temporary 
mutilation  of  Ireland  is  offered  and  a  permanent  dismember- 
ment demanded)  seem  to  have  devoted  much  thought  to 
the  specific  reascms  why  the  palicy  is  bad  in  principle  and 
must  be  disastrous  in  operation.  If  these  tUngs  are  under-^ 
stood  in  Ulster  and  in  England  we  may  yet  be  saved  from* 
a  step  which  will  proclaim  to  the  world  the  bankruptcy  of 
British  statesmanship  in  Ireland.  Such  is  my  excuse  for 
not  writing  b^ore  and  my  justification  for  writing  now. 

HORACE  PLUNKETT. 

KiLTERAGUy  FoXROCKy  Co.  DUBLIN* 

July  20y  1914. 
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The  Comedy  of  Errors. 

It  is  liard  for  an  Irislunan  to  write  with  moderation  on 
the  present  crisis.  The  mtroduction  of  a  1^  to  proinde 
for  the  peace  and  good  government  of  Ireland  has  induced 
the  inhahitai^  <rf  that  part  oi  the  country  to  which  peaoe 
and  good  government  are  of  most  importance  to  take  up 
arms  with  a  view  to  forciUe  resistaiuse.  Tlie  Government, 
after  ocMitempiating  this  phenomenon  for  two  years,  have 
proposed  modifications  of  the  Bill  unpleasing  to  themselves, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  tn^irg«its.  The  insurgents  are  not 
satisfied,  and  will  not  lay  down  their  arms.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  rert  of  the  country,  being*  satisfied  that  forcible  resist*- 
ance  will  not  be  suppressed,  are  taking  up  arms,  presumably 
in  order  to  suppress  it  themselves,  and  civil  war  seems 
imminient.  The  House  of  Lcm^s  has  proposed  amendnmits 
of  the  Government's  modifications,  unsatisfactory  both  to 
itself  and  to  the  Govmunent.  A  oonferttu^e  is  a^paro^y 
to  be  held  between  the  Government  and  the  Opposition,  but 
no  <Mie  knows  <m  what  basis  of  negotiation.  Ccmstitutioiud 
methods  have,  it  seems,  broken  down  in  London,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  serious  su^estion  of  trying  them  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Balfour,  philosophically  surveying  the  maze 
of  false  issues  in  which  the  politicians  are  manoeuvring  for 
position,  has  aptly  described  the  situatitm  as  one  in  which 
everyone  is  in  a  hole." 
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Lord  Lansdowne's  iwvttaUon:  an  Irish  acceptance. 
Wiien  the  Amendment  Bill  embodying'  the  Government's 
coooessions  to  the  Opposition  was  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
it  was  seen  to  be  a  piece  of  freaJc  k^risJatioo  which  even  tt» 
authors  admitted  to  be  a  mere  makeshift  expedient.  Its 
beneficent  purpose  would  be  served  if,  in  a  country  wheie 
nobody  wants  to  fight,  it  prevented  civil  war-*  calamity 
which  it  was  not  unlikely  to  provoke.  If  the  poison  of 
partition  was  any  remedy  for  the  Irish  disease,  the  Lords 
may  have  been  right  to  give  the  maximum  dose.  But  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who  knows  Ireland,  has  little  faith  m  the 
prescription,  and  called  upon  all  and  sundry  to  suggest  some 
rational  treatment.  *'  If,"  -he  said  in  the  debate  on  the 
Second  Readingr  of  the  Amendment  Bill,  "  at  the  eleventh 
hour  the  Noble  Marquis*  opposite,  or,  indeed,  anybody  else, 
were  to  offer  a  better  way  we  would  be  ready  to  explore  it." 
Tlie  invitation  is  wide  enough  to  include  myself,  and  the 
eleventh  hour  has  come.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  submit 
for  the  considacaticm  of  my  feUow-countr^rmen  a  better  and 
an  Irish  way. 

That  the  better  way  must  be  found  in  Irdand  or  not  at 
all  is  my  firm  belief.  Although  British  and  Imperial  interests 
are  gravely  unperilled,  the  trouble  has  arisen  naainly  from 
ignoring,  or,  perhaps,  from  failing  to  understand,  the  Irish 
facts.  Before,  through  the  blunders  of*  other  people,  w« 
rush  into  civil  war  and  shed  each  other's  blood,  can  we 
not  come  together  and  take  our  fortunes  into  our  own 
hands?  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  any  unau- 
thorised body  of  Irishmen  can  usurp  the  functions  of 
Fiurliament,  but  an  issue  has  now  been  raised  upon  the 
decision  of  which  dqpends  for  evil  or  for  good  the  future 
of  every  department  of  our  national  life.  In  such  an  emer- 
gency private  initiative  in  public  affairs  must  not  be  con- 
fined to  drilling  and  arming. 

It  has  been  asked  why,  at  such  a  crisis,  a  country  with 

•Lord  Crewe. 
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a  normal  proportion  of  leading  men  in  the  professions  and 
ta  busiiiess — a  country  peculiarly  rich  in  practical  philan* 
thr(q>ic  movements — does  not  bring  forth  the  Irish  conference 
or  coaveotion»  lor  which  there  is  a  growiog  demand,  to 
(H'otest  against,  and  offer  some  alternative  fcMr,  the  scandalous 
mismanagement  of  its  affairs.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
Irish  Questicm  as  we  have  known  it  has  always  aroused 
passions  which  make  business  men  unwilling  to  touch  it; 
and  in  the  inhere  of  philanthrofMC  a<^vity  the  best  work 
which  has  been  done  for  Ireland  in  recent  years,  and  is  being 
done  now,  dqiends  for  its  success  i^on  the  co-operation 
of  men  on  both  sides  of  politics.  While  out^de  the  work 
which  brings  th^  together  each  is  free  to  indulge  in  any 
political  activities  he  likes,  they  all  hesitate  to  associate 
themselves  with  party  conflict  for  fear  of  injuring  their 
common  efforte  towards  national  advancement.  I  fed, 
however,  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  our  leading  men 
of  affurs  and  sodal  workers  must  come  to  the  aid  of  tfie 
politician.  Ireland  sorely  needs  the  counsel  and  advice  of 
her  best  citizens,  men  who  know  their  country,  ndio  see  it 
clearly  and  see  it  whole,  who  possess  the  political  imagination 
to  grasp  tlie  British  and  Imperial  issues  involved  in  the 
Irish  controversy  and  who,  above  all,  have  an  understanding 
sympathy  with  those  of  their  fellow-countrymen  whose 
honest  opinions  are  in  violent  conflict  with  their  own.* 

If  any  auch  unofficial  intervention  as  now  seems  to  be 
required  is  to  be  fruitful  in  time  to  save  the  existing  situation, 
it  is  necessary  to  come  to  some  common  agreement  as  to 
the  elements  of  tiie  problem  for  whic^  we  have  to  try  suod 
find  a  solution.  I  propose  in  what  follows  to  attempt  a 
€^r  presentation  of  the  crisis,  to  examine  its  main  causes, 
and  to  recall  the  chief  events  which  have  intensified  its 
gravity.     I  shaU  then  attempt  to  show  the  vice  and  futility 

•Since  this  pamphlet  went  to  press,  the  King's  Conference  has 
been  announced — another  of  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  which  have  made 
the  crisis  so  hard  to  discuss.  But  all  that  matters  in  what  I  have 
written  relates  to  principles  rather  than  to  situations. 
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of  the  policy  of  the  Amending  Bill  and,  after  a  brief  reference 
f  the  alternative  setttemeiits  whicfa  have  been  proposed, 
show  why  I  consider  that  only  one  of  them  can  possibly 
meet  the  Irish  needs  at  the  present  crisis.  I  shaU  conclude 
with  an  daboration  of  that  plan  as  the  best  way  of  facing 
the  crisis  and  shall  give  my  reasons  for  believing  that  it 
alone  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  hesirt  and  mind  of  Ireland 
to  have  their  proper  influence  in  saving  our  country  from  the 
threatened  calamity. 

The  evolution  of  the  crisis:  its  constitutional  and  party 

aspects. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  form  the  crisis  may  be  thus  stated. 
Three  provinces  of  Ireland,  by  an  overwhehnuig  majority, 
demand  Home  Rule,  and  the  Government  are  pledged  to 
concede  it.  One  province  by  a  relatively  small  m^cMrity 
is  bitterly  opposed  to  Home  Rule.  The  Government  have 
yielded  to  this  opposition  to  a  certain  extent.  Any  county 
ia  Ulster  may,  if  a  majority  of  its  registered  electors  so 
desire,  remain  out  of  the  scheme  for  six  years.  Otherwise 
the  political  situation,  so  lar  as  Hotiw  Role  is  concerned, 
is  unchanged  and  we  are  committed  to  the  fatal  policy  of 
the  partition  of  Ireland  upon  the  basis  of  religious  belief* 
Let  us  trace  the  steps  by  which  Parliament  has  been  led 
into  a  course  that  everybody  concerned  lita:aUy  detests. 

We  need  not  go  further  back  than  February,  191 1,  when 
Mr.  Asquith  met  the  newly-elected  House  of  Commons  with 
a  majority  of  126.  His  futufte  action  was  subject  to  a 
condition  which,  obvious  as  it  was,  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked.  Any  body  of  his  supporters  exceeding  63  in 
number  were  in  a  position  to  make  and  enforce  their  own 
terms  as  a  condition  of  their  suj^rt,  because  if  they  voted 
against  the  Government  they  could  drive  them  from  office. 
If  their  terms  were  reasonable,  and  in  harmony  ^ith  the 
declared  policy  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Asquith  was  bound 
to  concede  thenpu 
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Mr.  Redmond,  speaking  for  84  sure  votes,  had  no  option 
but  to  p^t  forward  the  Irish  demand  for  9  Parliament 
with  an  executive  responsible  to  it.  The  Liberal  Party 
could  not  say  the  demand  was,  unreasonable,  nor  could 
the  Unionist  Party  urge  that  these  84  votes  should  be  of 
less  account  than  any  other  84  votes.  Moreover,  the  support 
of  tbo6«^  votes  has  been  given,  and  the  Government  have 
been  kept  in  office  for  four  years,  at  what  many  Nationalists 
consider,  a  great  sacrifice  of  Irish  interests.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  Government  cannot,  without  a  gross  betrayal  of  / 
their  {Rationalist  allies^  go  to  the  country  before  the  passage 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  The  agreement,  which  may  not  have 
beeU  'ti^  writing,  but  which  was  inherent  in  the  condition^,, 
and  was  acted  up  to  on  one  side,  was  for  a  Parliament,, 
not  for  a  General  Election  or  a  referendum. 

Some  Unkmists  say  that  tiie  ooatract  was  .immoral  audi 
is  therefore  not  binding-.  They  hold  that  a  measure 
affecting:  tlie  constitutioQal  rdatioas  of  different,  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  cannot  properly  be  forced  through 
onder  siidi  a  .new  and  untried  experiment  in. legislation  as 
the  Parliament  Act.  A  distinction,  they  say,  may  be  fairly 
.drawn  between  ordinary  measures  which  do  things,  and 
constitutional  measures  which  change  the  machinery  % 
wliich  t^iings  are  done,  the  former  being  entirely  within  the 
ccmpetenpe  of  the  l^i^tuiie  and  the  latter  .  requiring  ,  a 
special  appeal  to  the  body  of  the  electors. 

•I  admit  the  foice  of  this  contention,  although  .the, demand 
for  a  General  Election  is  weakened  by  the  frank  avowal 
of(  the:  Ulster .  t[iMonists  that  it  would  not  alter  (heir,  ^^fye 
or  lessen  their  resistance  if  it  went  against  thenn.  In  ai^y 
99a^  ua3m»  .1  wl^Uy;  misstated  the  poUti<^ll^pt^  which 
caused  the  crisis,  the  Grovcmment  are  not  in  a  position  to 
iatemipt  the  progress'  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  to  the  .^tatijfe 
Bosk,  tinder  th*;  Parliament  Act.  I  blame  them  for  ^ot 
liaviagmade  thcnature  aod  extent  of  their  commitment  clea^; 
and  faerb  i  mOs  tiNpf/;t>i^*?cd:  ^ 
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tion  to  which  I  attribute  the  present  impasse.  They  should 
have  for^eii  that  the  Ulstermen  who  are  armed  to  resist 
their  policy  would  genuinely  believe  that  the  Parliantent 
Act  had  no  other  meaning  or  purpose  whatsoever  except 
to  trick  them  out  of  their  constitutional  resistance  to  Home 
Rule.  Every  one  of  these  men  is  a  Hampden  to  lumselfy 
and,  though  I  think  they  are  wrong,  I  confess  to  an  admira- 
tion for  the  spirit  they  have  shown.  Had  the  Government 
frankly  recognised  and  publicly  acknowledged  the  position 
occupied  by  Mr.  Redmond  with  his  84  votes  in  191 1,  tl 
may  be  that  much  would  have  been  said — though  not, 
perhaps,  more  than  was  said — about  American  dollars  and 
Irish  dictation.  But  if  the  poUtiad  facts  raised  an  awkward 
question  they  supplied  a  conclusive  answer.  The  only 
aHemative  to  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Redmond's  terms  was 
the  resignation  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Balfour,  who  was 
tisen  leading:  the  Oppositiony  could  have  been  saf^y  chal* 
lenged  to  form  a  ministry  since  an  immediate  General 
Election  would  have  been  required  to  enable  him  to  retain 
office.  A  third  appeal  to  the  country  in  a  little  over  twelve 
months  would  have  angered  the  electorate  and  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  immensely  increased  the  majori^  ct  die 
Home  Rule  coalition. 

Tkt  political  situation  thus  created,  not  really  by  the 
Government  but  by  the  electorate  in  1910,  was  not  generally 
aqipreciated  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  was  wholly  mis* 
understood  in  Ulster.    In  both  there  was  a  failure  to  realise 

that  whatever  the  electors  may  or  may  not  have  intended 
about  Home  Rule,  the  Parliament  Act  had  to  be  used  to  force 

dirough  a  Home  Rule  Bill  or  else  it  could  not  be  used  at 
idL  Hence,  Unionists  on  both  sides  (rf  the  Irt^  Sea  respited 
^e  apparent  subservience  of  the  Government  to  the  Irish 
groop.  They  also  believed  that  the  d^naad  for  Home  Rule 
in  Ireland  was  dying,  if  not  dead,  and  that  the  defeat  or 
withdrawal  of  the  Bill  would  have  no  evil  consequences 
which  need  be  weighed  against  the  danger  of  its  enfcKcement 


in  Ulster.  Here,  I  believe,  they  were  wholly  mistaken,  and 
as  this  doubt  about  the  demand  for  Hooie  Rule  affects  not 
only  the  merits  of  the  party  controversy  but  the  far  more 
inpoi^taot  q»iestioo  ot  what  is  to  be  done,  I  wiU  give  my 
opiiiicm  upon  the  issue  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Tto  truth  about  the  Home  Rule  sentiment  in  Ireland. 

If  I  know  my  countrymen,  their  historic  political  craving 
survives  so  surely  that  an  Section  hdd  to-day  upon  Home 
Rule  would  result,  in  Ireland,  in  precisely  the  same  Home 
Rule  majority  as  the  oountr^r  now  returns.    The  <mly 
difference  in  the  sentiment  is  that  those  who  regard  local 
self-government  as  a  steppmg  stone  to  oomplete  s^Mwatiob 
are  a  rapidly  decreasing  minority.    The  hnpresswn  that  the 
people  no  longer  care  whether  they  get  Home  Rule  is  easily 
explained.    Until  the  last  few  wedcs,  when  the  threatened 
dismemberment  of  Ireland  led  to  the  rise  of  the  National 
Volunteers  to  ONmteract  the  political  fmssure  exerdaed  b} 
the  Ulster  force,  the  question  was  regarded  in  the  South  and 
West  as  practically  settled.    Land  purchase,  agricultural 
ooopenition,    the   foot   and   mouth   disease,    and  such 
practical  matters  were  much  more  live  issues.    Still  more 
misleading  was  tfao modem  political  attitude  of  the  Irish 
farmer.    Before  1903,  when  he  was  asked  what  was  the 
nMiterial,  as  distinct  from  the  sentimental  advantage  <rf 
Home  Rule,  he  always  replied,     we  shall  get  the  land." 
Many  who  now  accq>t  Home  Rule  w&e  m  dioae  days 
against  it  because  they  did  not  see  how  the  essential  and 
urgent  reform  of  land  tenure  could  come  from  an  Irish 
Fariiament,  and  Home  Rule  with  an  unsettled  land  question 
was  to  them  unthinkable.    Now  that  the  Imperial  Gkyvern- 
ment  has  undertdcen  this  great  act  of  justice— now  that  6fie 
half  of  the  tenants  are  owners  of  their  farms,  and  the 
remainder  are  about  to  Income  so-^tbe  apparent  portion  of 
Home  Rule  has  completely  changed.    Many  of  those  who 
nicre  ia  reality  fighting  for  the  land  and  l&ei»Uy  siiliecrib^ 
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to  the  campaign  funds  now  subscribe  only  under  pressure.  In 
privkte  tlii^  will  teU  you  that  the  fear  of  increased  texaticm* 
gives  them  pause.  Moreover,  they  have  already,  in  the 
populariaatioa  of  local  govcnuneat,  a  large  sliogr  of  Hoqao 
Rule.  The  Agricultural  Co-operative  Movement  is  tead^ng^ 
them  how  to  do  many  helpful  things  for  themselves,  and 
the  Department  of  Agricidture  and  Technical  Instructk>n  ift 
doing  many  thing  j  for  them,  which  were  formerly  left  undone. 
The  country  is  Rowing  yeady  moce  pto^^erous,  and 
agitation  loses  that  force  which  is  derived  from  poverty  not 
unreasonably  attnbutedi  to  governmental  n^lect.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  people,  but  superficially  acquainted 
with  Southern  Ireland,  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  the 
demand  for  Home  Rule  would  vanish  if  the  Irish  ceased  to' 
hold  the  balance  between  English  parties.  But  the  truth, 
known  to  every  man  actually  m  touch  with  Irish  life,  is 
that  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  want,  and  mean  to 
agitate  until  they  get,  Home  Rule.  There  is  no  other 
possible  explanatkm  of  the  Naticmal  Vdunteere. 

Why  the  status  quo  canuot  be  makitamed* 

But,  leaving  aside  this  aspect  of  the  question,  let  me. 
assume -for  argummt's  sake  that  some  means  other  ^an 
Home  Rule  might  be  devised  for  dealing  with  Parliamentary 
obstruoticHi  by  a  very  ^fective  group  of  politicians,  witii  the 
congestion  of  the  nation's  business  and  with  the  abnormal 
cost  of  an  Irish  government  carried  on  without  assistance 
from  public  opiniim.  The  continuance  of  the  present  system 
may,  perhaps,  be  practicable ;  but  is  it  desirable?  No 
estimate  ct  the  political  situaticm  in  Ireland  can  be  complete 
without  taking  into  account  a  new  case  for  Home  Rule 
which,  thougli  too  reasoiied  for  platform  use,  appeals  to 
many  whose  general  sympathies  are  Unionist. 

A  proioutid  change  has  come  ovel'  the  pditical,  sodal  and 
economic  thought  of  the  British  people,  which  has  led  to  a 
codrrespiondiag.  tram^ormation  in  the  natiional  policy,  1 


refer,  of  course,  to  the  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of 
laisser  faite  and.  the  growth  of.  what  may  be  compeodiously 
called  State  socialism.  If  we  accept  democracy  it  is^vious 
that  the  more  the  Govemsqent  intoferes  with  the  busmess 
and  the  lives  of  a  dcmimunity,  the  more  necessary  is  it  that 
the  general  body  of  citizens  should  have  an  intelligent 
interest  in,,  and  ^ould  fed  responsibility  for,  the  omduct  ^ 
public  affairs.  The  application  by  outsiders  to  local  con- 
xlitions  of  this  new  kind  of  l^fislation  without  «m  informed 
or  interested  local  opinion  is  as  extravagant  as  it  is 
demoralising.  |  The  evil  of  external  government  is  -seen^  at 
its  worst  where  England,  a  rich  country  with  eighty  pet  cent. 
of  its  population  urban,  industrial  and  commercial,  makes 
laws  io^  Ireland,  a  relatively  poor  country  with  over  seventy 
per  cent,  of  its  population  rural  and  ag^ricultural. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  argument,  if  it  justifies  the 
exclusion  of  rural  Ireland  from  the  government  of  industrial 
Britain,  equally  justifies  the  exclusion  <A  industrial  Ulster 
from  the  government  of  rural  Ireland.  But  this  contention 
is  more  specious  than  sound.  In  the  first  place,  industrial 
Ulster  constitutes  a  greater  proporticm  of  the'  wealdi, 
organisation  and  political  power  of  Ireland  than  all  the 
rural  aieas  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  constitute  of 
the  political  power  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  people  of 
North-East  Ulster  are  not  inclined  to  allow  any  of  tin^r 
just  claims  to  be  passed  over ;  and  in  an  Irish  Parliament 
the  interests  of  DjubUn,  which  though  not  very  unportant 
tndustrisdly  is  an  important  opmmercial  centre,  would  be 
allied  with  those  of  JB^^t  against  the  rural  districts.  In 
the  seccMid  i^ce,  it  is,  unfortunately  for  Ireland,  far  less 
likely  that  urban  interests  in  any  political  assembly  will  be 
sacrificed  to  rural  than  that  rural  will  be  sacrificed  to  urban. 

• 

Urban  thought  is  so  much  better  developed  ;  urban  interests 
are  so  much  easier  to  organise ;  the  effective  spokesmen  of 
political  parties  are  so  {M^ominantiy  urban  in  training  and 
habits  that  it  is  hard  for  a  rural  population,  even  in  a  greslt 
majmty,  to  get  effective  atte&tion  to  its  needs. 
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The  results  of  the  application  of  the  new  English  policy 
to  Uthiad  ace  only  too  obvious.  Its  first  fruit,  Old  Age 
Pensions,  has  converted  Ireland  from  a  modest  contributor 
to  Imperial  charges  into  a  depeodent  upon  Great  Britain 
for  the  large  excess  in  the  cost  of  Irish  Government 
over  the  Revenue  the  country  yields.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nised that  the  political  trend  which  produced  Old  Age 
Pensions  and  State  Insurance  will  continue,  some  say  with 
an  accelerating  rate  of  progress.  A  costly  medical  service, 
the  feeding  of  children  not  only  in  school  but  at  home,  the 
housing  of  the  poor,  and  countless  other  new  incuiBions  into 
the  formerly  accepted  realm  of  private  enterprise  may  follow 
in  quick  succession.  This  is  all  I  need  say  to  indicate  the 
new  reasons  why  many  think  the  Constitutional  status  quo 
can  no  longer  be  maintained. 

The  appeal  to  force. 

Whatever  the  arguments  for  or  against  Home  Rule — 
whether  or  not,  admitting  its  inevitability,  the  time  was 
ripe  for  its  enactment — certain  it  is  that  the  third  Home 
Rule  Bill  was  introduced  in  circumstances  calculated  to  raise 
the  most  fierce  oppositimi  not  only  in  Ireland  but  also 
wherever  party  feeling  exists  throughout  the  United  King- 
dmn.  Yet  it  should  not  have  been  beyond  the  fesources  <tf 
statesmanship  to  confine  the  conflict  to  constitutional  action. 
When,  more  than  two  years  ago.  Sir  Edward  Carson  openly 
avowed  the  intention  of  the  Ulster  Unionists  to  resist  by 
force  the  authority  of  Parlianoent,  the  Government  should 
not  have  refused  to  take  the  threat  seriously.  They  may 
have  thought  that  the  men  for  whom  Sir  Edward  spoke  were 
bluffing,  but  if  so  they  must  have  been  sadly  misinformed. 

However  that  may  have  been,  they  did  nothing.  They 
had  only  to  appeal  to  public  opinion  upon  the  issue  of  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament,  and  they  would  never  have  drifted 
into  a  position  where  the  issue  of  the  army  versus  Parliament 
was  raised.  I  am  free  to  confess  that,  had  it  not  been  my 
<^Bcial  duty  to  make  a  cbse  study  of  the  Ulster  psychology 
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in  order  to  understand  what  was  and  what  was  not  possible 
in  getting  Protestants  and  Catholics  to  work  together  in 
certain  communities  in  schemes  of  technical  instruction,  I 
should  never  have  realised  that  the  centuries-old  antagonism 
between  the  two  races  which  inhabit  the  North-East  eomer 
of  Ireland  was  dormant  but  not  dead.  The  appearances 
were  all  the  other  way.  A  spirit  of  tolerance  and  concilia- 
tkm  was  rapidly  supervening  upon  the  old  hatreds.  That 
spirit  should  have  been  recognised  and  appealed  to,  instead 
of  which  the  Government  aUowed  the  armed  opposition  of 
Ulster  to  reach  a  point  where,  when  at  last  they  proppsed 
to  deal  with  it,  they  found  that  it  was  too  strong  for  them. 
Finally,  their  confession  of  their  inability  to  punish  the 
offenders  in  the  gun-running  expk>it— conducted  it  must  be 
admitted  with  marvellous  efficiency — brought  it  home  to 
the  South  of  Ireland  that  there  was  absolutely  no  course 
open  to  the  Nationalists  but  an  attempt  to  outdo  the 
Unionists  in  the  drilling  and  arming,  which  seemed  akuie  to 
count  in  the  politics  of  the  hour.  In  the  immediate  future 
we  shall  have  a  quarter  of  a  million  drilled  and  armed  men 
in  the  country  whose  preparations  and  organisaticm  are  f<H- 
the  sole  purpose  of  extra-constitutional  action.  This  graft 
of  militancy  upon  a  hitherto  constitutional  attitude  may  be 
regretted,  but  it  is  the  inevitable  and  unaccountably  belated 
corollary  of  the  Ulster  programme.  It  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose  if  it  brings  those  who  are  lending  themsdves  to 
so-called  settlements,  which  they  frankly  admit  have  no 
merit  exoqyt  as  alternatives  to  civil  war,  to  see  that  their, 
tactics  do  not  possess  even  that  advantage. 

What  History  wiU  say  of  the  crisis. 

It  is  only  too  probable  that  the  impartial  historian,  while 
recognising  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  understand  and 
deal  with  either  the  constitutional  or  the  military — more 
properly,  perhaps,  the  pdice-Hsituation,  will  also  ccmdemn 
the  Opposition  in  both  Houses  for  having  lacked  the 
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patriotic  insight  which  the  crisis  deimiflded.  Me  will  note 
that  in  the  House  of  Ck>mnioas  their  destructive  criticism  was 
very  effective ;  in  particular,  Mr.  Balfour  ripped  the!  Bill  to^ 
pieces,  and  was  never  answered.  But  what  was  really  needed 
a  reooostruttioQ  of  the  Bill,  based  bo  the  redbgnitioii 
that  some  measure  6f  Home  Rule  there  must  be ;  and  this 
vtsi$  not  forthbomiiig'.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  majority 
who  are  now  actually  committed  to  Home  Rule  by  accept- 
^  exclusi<m,  were  Still  more  bound  to  give  the  Bill  a  second 
reading  and  then  reconstruct  it ;  they  abandofied  tlrcir  duty 
4s  legislators  when  they  threw  it  out.  The  Opposition  will, 
therefore,  be  made  to  share  with  the  Go^rernment  the 
responsibility  for  the  present  situation.  But  neither  shall 
w«  m  Ireland  be  held  to  have  been  exempt  from  responsi- 
bility. If  the  Bill  is  a  bad  one — and  I  mean  no  disrespect 
t6  the  memtm*s  of  the  Ck>vamraent  who  have  blessed  it 
when  I  say  that  it  satisfies  no  one  in  Ireland — its  authors 
ifhight  reasonably  claim  that  it  is  as  good  as  they  could  be 
expected  to  produce  without  Irish  assistance.  The  National- 
ist Parliamentary  Party  are  elected  to  fight  for  Home  Rule, 
which  they  have  done  effectively,  if  not  in  the  .best  possible 
way,  and  not  to  frame  a  Home  Rule  Bill,  which  requires 
very  diiferent  qualities.  There  are  other  persons  in  Ireland 
— leading  business  and  professional  men,  and  more  espedally 
wiMrkers  on  social  problems — ^who  might  be  expected  to 
possess  those  qualities  ;  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware  none  of 
them  was  consulted  by  the  Government  and  none  volunteered 
any  suggestion.  If  the  historian  accepts  Mr.  Balfour's 
dictum  that  everybody  is  in  a  hole,  he  will,  not  unlikely, 
account  for  the  unhappy  drcumstance  by  saying  that  every- 
body was  in  the  wrong. 

t  The  urgent  necessity  of  a  settlement. 

However  this  may  be,  during  the  present  year  the  crisis 
l^s  been  getting  more  and  mare  acute,  and  the  Iri^h 
42uestion,  which  had  ceased  to  interest  and  had  begun  to 
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bore  the  world,  has  once  more  leaped  intp  the  ioi^aiost 
place  ia  the  politics  of  the  United  Kingdom.   Poblic  opinion 
had  become  thoroughly  alarmed.    The  sacrifices  the  Ulster 
Covenanters  had  made  to  d^end  their  civil  and  religious 
liberties  from  the  destruction  with  which  they  believed  these 
were  threatened,  the  efficiency  of  their  miiitary  preparations, 
their  discipline  and  restraint  won  admiration,  even  from 
those  who  wholly  disagreed  with  their  attitudel    No  doubt 
was  any  longer  felt  as  to  the  formidable  character  of  their 
resistance  to  Home  Rule  or  the  sincerity  of  the  coovictioos 
by  which  it  was  inspired.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
recognised  that  the  Government,  definitely  pledged  to  set 
up  Home  Rule  in  Ireland,  could  not,  without  fatal  eflPects 
upon  the  authority  of  Parliament  and  so  upon  the  social 
and  political  system  which  that  authority  sustams,  yield  to 
the  tlu%ats  of  the  Ulster  Covenanters.     On  all  sides  the 
conviction  grew  that,  unless  some  settlement  was  quickly 
reached,  not  only  Ireland  but  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Empire  would  be  faced  with  the  gravest  dangers. 

The  larger  issues  of  the  Irish  crisis. 
1  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  here  to  recall  my  own 
estimate  of  the  larger  issues  involved  in  the  latest  phase 
of  the  Irish  Question.  I  quote  from  a  special  article 
published  in  The  Times  on  February  lotb  of  the  present 
year : — 

Political  power  in  England  is  rapidly  passing  to  the 
masses,  and  the  conviction  is  growing  that  our  economic 
and  social  system  has  been  ordered  by  the  few  and  is 
unfair  to  the  many.    To  this  cause  competent  observers 
attribute  the  growing  spirit  of  lawlessness  which  is  to-day 
one  of  the  gravest  features  in  the  life  of  these  islands 
At  such  a  tune  the  open  defiance  of  constituted  authority 
by  responsible  persons,  no  matter  whose  the  blame 
must  gravely  imperil  the  existing  institutions  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  defence  of  which  the  Ulstermen 
with  absolute  sincerity  avow  they  are  preputd  to 
sacrifice  their  lives. 
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Passing-  from  domestic  affairs  to  international  re- 
latKMis,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  Europe  to-day  is 
ail  armed  camp,  in  which  peace  is  hardly  preserved 
by  the  ability  of  England  to  hold  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente. 
Both  in  France  and  Russia  it  is  assumed  that  the  Ulster 
crisis  means  the  hideous  anachronism  of  a  religious 
war,  an  emergency  which  it  is  thought  would  render 
England  incapable  of  taking  her  proper  place,  and  pre- 
cipitate that  Armageddon  which  disturbs  the  dreams 
of  this  generatioa.  Who  can  measure  the  consequences 
of  an  impression  abroad  that  the  British  Army  is  going 
to  be  fully  occupied  with  a  domestic  conflict  in  which 
a  large  number  of  officers  now  serving  with  the  cdours 
will  be  arrayed  against  the  Crown? 

Again,  British  rule  in  India,  where  serious  unrest 
is  becoming  chronic,  is  notoriously  dependent  upon  our 
military  strength.  I  am  told,  by  those  who  should 
know,  that  rebellion  in  the  British  Isles  would  certainly 
incite'many  to  follow  the  dangerous  example  of  appeal- 
ing to  force  for  a  remedy  of  political  grievances. 

Looking  farther  afield,  and  yet  in  a  sense  nearer 
home,  it  is  beyond  question  that  civil  strife  in  Ireland 
would  have  deplorable  consequences  wherever  con- 
siderable numbers  of  the  Irish  race  are  to  be 
found.  I  have  just  returned  from  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that 
the  rc-openmg-  of  Irish  sores  would  seriously  em- 
barrass those  who  are  engaged  on  cither  side  m  the 
friendly  settlement  of  all  open  questions  between  tne 
British  Empire  and  the  Western  Republic.  Trans- 
atlantic anti-English  movements  are  steadily  dechnmg, 
but  it  requires  only  a  very  small  minority,  if  they  are 
suflBkaently  determined,  to  thwart  diplomatic  negotia- 
^ns,  and  some  German-Irish  activities  illustrate  the 
trutii  that  Bate  wUl  take  people  as  far  out  o^  their  way 
as  love.  Those  who  know  Canada  and  Australasia 
tell  me  that  the  current  efforts  making  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Empire  need  for  their  fruition  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  a  people  peculiarly  gifted  for  sudi  a 
task  It  would  be  a  happy  issue  from  Ireland  s  troubles 
if  their  cessation  were  to  fulfil  the  hope  of  an  English- 
speaking  alliance  now  that  the  English-speaking  people 
ai«  odebrating  their  century  of  peace. 
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The  search  for  a  settlement  by  consent. 

On  the  day  when  this  letter  was  published  the  serioiianess 

of  the  crisis  was  emphasised  and  the  situation  considerably 
relieved  by  an  intervention,  as  unexpected  as  it  wa»  welcome. 
At  the  opening  of  Parliament  the  King,  in  a  memorable  de- 
parture from  precedent,  implored  the  representatives  of  his 
people  "  of  all  parties  and  creeds  *'  to  "  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  lasting  settlement,"  and  much  has  been  attempted  in 
response  to  His  Majesty's  appeal.  The  Government  at  cmce 
promised  concessions  and  invited  negotiations.  The  tone 
and  temper  of  the  debates  in  Parliament  weie  markedly 
improved  and  some  men  rose  above  party  in  their  anxiety 
to  help.  In  the  Press  men  of  ideas  and  of  affairs,  from  poite 
to  pro-consuls,  applied  their  imaginations  and  experience 
to  the  search  for  a  path  to  peace.  The  ckmds  brdce,  and 
while  those  of  us  who  knew  Ireland  from  within  foresaw 
much  confusion  and  delay  from  the  multitude  of  counsellors 
who  had  for  the  first  time  been  brought  into  touch  with  the 
realities  of  the  Irish  Question,  there  was  a  general  feeling 
that  some  settlonent  was  imminent. 

These  hopes  were  shattered  by  c»ie  of  those  uatovoud 
incidents  which  too  often  break  the  hearts  of  men  who  live 
and  work  for  Ireland.  It  came  to  be  believed  that  while 
some  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  waving  olive  branches, 
others  favoured,  and  were  actually  preparing  for,  an  end  of 
argument  and  a  resort  to  shot  and  shell.  As  if  the  question 
of  Irish  Government  were  not  sufl&ciently  complex,  it  got 
tangled  up  with  the  relations  between  Parliament  and  the 
Army,  the  King  himself  being  dragged  into  the  controversy. 
The  "plot"  was  indignantly  denied.  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Colonel  Seely  happily  put  an  end  to  all  misunderstanding 
about  the  King,  and  the  attempt  to  implicate  the  Arnqr  in 
party  politics  was  finely  met  by  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel's 
courageous  avowal  that  he  ' '  would  far  rather  see  the  Liberal 
Party  beaten  on  other  issues  than  win  on  this." 
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The  parUiion  of  Ireland  examined. 

The  worst  of  the  irteievftiit  issues  with  which  the  question 
of  Home  Rule  had  been  distorted  and  embittered  having 
thus  beeu  removed,  we  oome  to  the  Amending  Bill.  This 
measure  embodies  the  promised  concessions,  and  attempts, 
not  with  conspicuous  success,  to  make  them  workable.  The 
LcMxls  have  turned  a  temporary  into  a  permanent  measure 
with  a  full  knowledge  that  it  is  bad  legislation.  But  they 
do  not,  I  think,  realise,  what  I  hope  to  make  dear,  how  the 
whole  policy  of  exclusion  conflicts  with  every  sound  principle 
of  Irish  prc^^ress  and  how  its  acceptance  by  Ulster  will  in 
calmer  moments  be  regarded  by  these  very  people  whose 
wishes  it  is  supposed  to  mtft. 

^Looking  first  at  the  economic  aspects  of  the  question  I 
may  take  the  broad  ground  that  geographically  Ulster  in 
all  its  parts  is  one  with  Ireland  and  such,  in  spite  of  all 
political  contrivances,  it  will  remain.  That  a  portion  of 
one  nation  linked  politically  to  another  country  and  out  of 
sympathy  with  its  own  could  maintain  a  healthy  economic 
existence  is  inconceivable.  It  is  generally  true  that  the 
eocNicmiic  life  of  a  community  is  drawn  from,  and  dependent 
on,  the  country  with  which  nature  has  identified  it,  and  that 
it  can  no  more  create  its  prosperity  for  itself  or  inqiort  it 
from  abroad  than  it  can  create  or  import  its  atmosphere. 
The  stream  of  life  must  come  to  the  tree  from  the  soil  in 
which  its  root  fibres  are  spread;  it  cannot  draw  the  material 
f>f  vital  growth  from  a  body  to  which  it  is  artificially  attached. 
Belfast  as  an  emporium  of  Irish  trade,  as  a  banking  centre 
of  Irish  finance,  has  guarantees  of  permanent  and  ever- 
growing greatness  which,  as  an  English  or  Scottish  sea- 
port town,  it  could  not  hope  to  possess.  The  fact  that  the 
coal  and  much  irf  the  raw  material  used  in  Ulster  manu* 
factures  comes  across  the  sea  does  not  alter  the  principle 
hud  down.  Ireland,  like  every  other  civilised  country,  has 
its  two  sides — the  agricultural  or  rural,  the  industrial  and 
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commercial.    Upon  the  woricing  tc^ether  of  these  for  mutual 

adjvantage  the  prosperity  of  the  country  depends. 

The  di$€^ous  effects  upon  Irish  progress.^ 

These  views  are  not  mere  theori^ng;  they  underlie  a 

quarter  of  a  century  of  practical  work  in  Ireland  by  men, 
many  of  whom  have  devoted  their  best  working  years  to 
the  building  up  of  the  economic  life  of  the  people.  To  most 
of  these  men  this  particular  work  is  far  less  interesting  or 
attractive  than  would  be  social  or  political  mov^ents.  But 
they  hold  it  to  be  of  paramount  importance  at  the  present 
stage  in  the  development  of  our  country.  In  agricultural 
Ireland  they  have  succeeded  in  uniting  North  and  South  in 
a  common  movement  which  has  profoundly  affected  not 
only  the  economic,  but  the  social — and  some  would  add 
the  moral  and  intellectual— condition  of  the  people.  They 
have  had  the  immense  satisfaction  of  finding  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  thousand  agricultural  co-operative  societies  they 
have  organised  has  not  been  interfered  with  in  the  slightest 
degree  in  any  part  of  Ireland.  Nor  have  the  mutually 
helpful  relaticms  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  leaders 
of  the  movement  been  in  any  way  changed  by  the  political 
doubles  through  which  the  country  is  passing.  Part  of 
their  ambition  is  to  develop  the  internal  trade  of  the  country 
and  the  interchange  <A  conunodities  between  the  urban 
manufacturers  and  the  rural  producers.  Through  a  large 
agricultural  production  they  ate  raising  the  standard  of 
living  and  increasing  the  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  com- 
modities by  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  population.  By 
strengthening  the  financial  positkm  <tf  the  farmers  tiiey 
are  making  more  Irish  agricultural  capital  available  for 
the  needs  of  the  industrial  populatk>n.  In  the  partition  of 
their  country  they  see  the  undoing  of  much  of  their  work, 
and  th^  have  good  reason  to  fear  that  exclusive  trade  policies 
in  the  two  Irelands  will  take  the  place  of  the  growing  co- 
operation between  them,  to  the  lastmg  injury  of  both.  But 
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ev«n  this  aspect  of  exclusion  by  no  means  presents  the  pohcy 
m  Its  worst  light  from  a  sdf-respectiog  Ulstennan»s  pomt 
of  view. 

The  desertion  of  Southern  by  Northern  Unionists, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Northern  advocates  of  exclusion 
have  realised  how,  should  they  succeed  in  obtaining  this 
concession,  their  action  will  be  regarded  by  those  who  are 
m  religious  and  political  sympathy  with  them  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland.    These  people  are  not  consoled  by  being  told 
that  a  Protestant  regime  in  Ulster  is  a  guarantee  of  their 
fair  treatment,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Catholics  of 
Belfast  wai  be  virtually  hostages  for  themselves.     As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  have  no  fear  of  reUgious  persecution. 
But  they  remember  how  in  the  Home  Rule  struggles  of  1886 
and  1893  the  Ulster  Unionists  stood  forth  as  champions  of 
the  scattered  minorities  of  their  co-religionists  in  the  South 
and  West,  and  how  that  was  then:  chief  claim  to  the  world's 
regard.    The  situation  has  changed  since  then,  but  the  help 
of  Ulster  is  no  less  necessary  to  the  South  than  formerly. 
Moreover,  the  Ulster  Covenant,  in  its  opening  sentence, 
declares  the  solemn  conviction   that  Home  Rule  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  material  weU-bemg  of  the  whole  of 
Ireland.    It  would  seem  to  follow  that,  if  their  own  interests 
are  saved,  the  rest  of  the  country  may  foe  aUowed  to  suffer 
material  disaster. 

There  is  just  one  other  aspect  of  Ulster's  claim  "  to  be  left 
alone  "  which  I  do  not  think  has  been  sufficiently  considered. 
If  the  Unionists  in  the  South  and  West  have  ceased  to  be 
worthy  of  their  Northern  feUow-countrymen's  concern,  what 
of  the  Empire  whose  unity  is  one  of  the  objects  mentioned 
prominently  in  the  Covenant?   Its  signatories  have  always 
held  that  the  safety  of  the  Empire  depends  fundamentally  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  United  Kingdom.    In  substance,  apart 
from  form,  would  not  the  exclusion  of  Ulster  be,  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  ahnost  as  great  an  outrage  apoo  this 
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constitutional  integrity  as  the  actual  Home  Rule  proposal 
of  the  Government  which  they  so  emphatically  condemn? 
I  shall  refuse  to  believe  that  the  Ulster  Unionists  are  pre- 
pared to  desert  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  their  fellow-country- 
men whose  cause  they  formerly  held  to  be  as  sacred  as  thdr 
own.  Ulster,  regardless  of  her  own  immediate  interests, 
stood  by  Ireland  in  her  darkest  days,  and  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  doubt  that  the  older  patriotism  yet  lives  within 
her.  If  this  be  so,  whatever  setdement  may  be  ultimately 
reached,  it  will  be  for  one  Ireland  and  not  for  two. 

Other  settlements  considered. 

We  may  now  consider  briefly  the  principal  sug^Rms 
surviving  from  the  multitude  of  schemes  which  the  search 
for  a  settlement  by  consent  has  brought  to  public  notice. 
When  Mr.  Asquith  produced  the  Government's  oonoessioos 
he  announced  his  own  preference  for  Home  Rule  within 
Home  Rule,  suggested  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  since  worked 
out  with  great  constructive  skill  by  Lord  MacDonnell. 
Meanwhile  the  Federalists  and  Devolutionists  have  been 
busily  at  work  on  a  number  of  schemes  not  yet  very 
dearly  defined.  Conferences  and  conventions  have  been 
demanded  by  such  a  variety  of  leading  men  as  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Mr.  William  O'Brien  and  Lord  Dunraven. 
Lord  Dunraven's  scheme  (now  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Lords)  proposes  the  postponement  of  all  action  until  a 
commission  has  reported  upon  the  constitutional  relations 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  component  parts  of  the 

United  Kingdom. 

The  plan  of  Home  Rule  within  Home  Rule  would  probably 
be  accepted  by  the  Government  forces  and  by  the  National- 
ists ;  it  would  certainly  be  rejected  by  Ulster,  and  it  is,  in 
my  view,  open  to  the  general  objections  I  have  urged  against 
exclusk>n,  though  in  a  less  d^^ree.  To  all  the  plans  of 
Devolution,  Federation  and  Suspension,  each  no  doubt 
admirable  in  itself,  one  objection  may  be  taken :  none  of 
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them  meets  the  exigencies  of  the  immediate  situatkm.  Some 
would  be  rejected  by  the  Home  Rule  coalition  for  the  simple 
«ason  that  they  break  the  bond  which  holds  it  together. 
All  of  them  leave  utterly  unsatisfied  the  Home  Rule  senti- 
inent  m  Ireland  and,  what  is  to  my  mind-I  might  almost 
say  withm  my  own  knowledge-equally  important,  the 
sentiment  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  Empire.     They  would 
eave  Irelapd  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  under  the  martial 
tow  which  the  Government  has  allowed  to  be  set  up  ui 
Ulster  and  which  wUl  soon  be  estabUshed  throughout  the 
three  Southern  provinces.    For  none  of  these  settlements 
will  lead  to  the  disarming  of  both  volunteer  forces,  and  one 
will  not  disarm  without  the  certainty  of  its  example  being 
immediately  followed  by  the  other. 

Just  one  other  consideration.    One  of  the  paradoxes  of 
the  Insh  Question  has  always  been  that  the  supfxxsed  unfit- 
ness of  the  Irish  for  self-govemment  was  an  equally  strong 
argument  for  and  against  Home  Rule.     In  the  minor 
departments  of  government  the  Irish  have  learned  a  great 
deal  more  m  recent  years  than  is  generally  realised.  But 
thought  upon  the  problems  of  national  government  has  been 
prevented  on  the  Unionist  side  by  refusal  to  consider  it,  and 
on  the  Nationalist  side  by  the  iUusion  common  to  all 
democracies  whose  constitutional  desires  are  unsatisfied, 
that  institutions  can  make  a  people  happy  independently  of 
the  character  and  capacity  of  those  it  selects  to  work  them. 
It  IS  this  backward  state  of  political  thought  which  has 
lirougnt  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  only  one  statesman- 
like  way  of  dealing  with  the  crisis,  and  that  is  for  both 
parties  in  Ireland  to  come  together  and  leara  by  actual 
experiment,  honestly  and  fairly  tried,  upon  what  terms  and 
conditk>ns  they  can  jointly  govern  it.    I  am  convinced  that 
during  such  a  trial  as  I  am  advocating  the  present  Home 
Rule  BiU,  or  any  other  which  the  wit  of  man  can  now 
devise,  will  be  transformed  out  of  aU  recognition  by  Irish 


thought  and  feeling  brtMight  4[or  the  first  time  .into  touch 

with  the  realities  of  government    We  shall  then  be  able  to 
teat  the  ment»  of  the  many  good  sagge$tk>ns  which  h^ve. 
been  made  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  with  whidi  tiic 
problem  is  surrounded. 

•  r 

The  better  way. 

'  My  proposal,  slightly  changed  from  its  original  form, 
remains  not  a  settlement  but  a  threefc^d  plan  for  disooviering 
a  Settlement.  First,  Home  Rule,  instead  of  bring  applied, 
to  the  three  Southern  provinces,  must  be  extended  to  the 
nHiole  of  Iidand.  The  pnmaoe  of  Ulster  must  be  allowed, 
affter  a  stated  period,  long  enough  to  give  the  experiment  a 
fair  trial  and  to  establish  the  traditions  4^  good  government, 
to  vote  itself  out  if  the  majority  so  desire.  In  this 
contingency  akMie  is  the  "dean  cut"  policy  admissible; 
for  I  quite  agree  that  it  is  far  better  to  have  Ulster 
as  one  unit  and  the  rest  of  Ireland  as  another  if  the 
dountry  is  to  be  divided  at  att.  An  independent  and 
impartial  tribunal  should  be  established  with  powers  to  allow 
this  option  of  permanent  exciusion  to  be  exerciaed  at  any 
earlier  period,  upon  its  being  proved  to  their  satisfaction, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Ulster  Umonist  rq>resentatives  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  that  Ulster  was  suffering  from 
misgovernment,  or  that  permanent  injury  to  its  economic 
interests  was  reasonably  apprdbended<  The  judicial  oom- 
mittee  of  the  English  Privy  Council  would  be  a  quite  satis- 
fiactory  tribunal.  But,  akhougb  they  would  naerely  be 
required  to  decide,  if  called  upon,  whether  a  case  had  been 
made  for  ante^ting-  the  exenase  of  this  statutofy  option^ 
the  issue  might  at  the  time  it  was  submitted  be  the  suj>ject 
of  acute  political  controversy.  So  it  might  be  preferable 
to  agree  upon  three,  five  or  seven  indiiaduals  to  form  a 
Ccmimission  ad  hoc.  The  second  part  of  my  plan  only  comes 
into  operatian  when  this  principle  of  teaapocary  induaioa  has 
been  accepted.    Then  a  conference  of  representative  Irish- 
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men,  the  constitution  of  which  might  be  left  to  Mr.  Redmoad 
and  Sir  E4wMr4  Carson,  should  meet  to  discuss  amendments 
to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  which  both  sides  might  agree  to 
press  upon  the  Govemment. 

The  mUttary  part  of  the  plan  developed. 
The  third  part  would  be  universally  welcomed  if  the  other 
two  were  adopted.    The  Ulster  and  the  Natioaal  Volunteers 
should  be  invited  by  the  Army  Owmca  to  contribute  members 
to  an  Irish  Territorial  Force  and  then  during  the  period  of 
option,  both  the  Volunteer  forces  Kthould  be  disbanded.  I 
will  indicate  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  sug-gestion  and  the 
method  by  which  it  would  be  carried  out.    It  is  weU  known 
that  this  puticular  branch  of  the  country  's  defences  urg^ently 
needs  to  be  strengthened.    I  have  it  on  the  highest  miUtary 
authority  that  any  contribution  made  from  the  force  which 
has  been  organised  during  the  last  two  years  in  Ulster 
would,  relatively  to  other  Territorials  in  the  United  King- 
dom, be  regarded  as  an  exceptionally  opportune  and  effective 
addition  to  our  defensive  resources.   The  National  Voiun- 
teers  have  quite  as  good  fighting  material  in  the  rank  and 
file,  and  only  need  time  and  officers  to  make  the  foroe  a 
wthy  complement  to  the  splendid  regiments  from  whose 
reservists  they  are  largely  recruited. 

For  the  defence  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  case  of  war, 
«c  rely  on  the  Navy,  the  Regular  Army,  the  Special 
Reserve,  and  the  Territorial  Force.    But  the  Navy,  if  it 
is  to  fulfil  its  mission,  must  be  at  liberty  to  deal  with  the 
enemy's  fleets  wherever  they  may  be.    The  R^ular  Army 
will  be  required,  ahnost  in  its  entirety,  for  service  abroad, 
and  the  object  of  the  Special  Reserve,  which  is  some  20^000 
below  its  proper  strength,  is  to  rdieve  the  Regular  Army 
in  oversea  garrisons  and  to  train  and  find  reinforcements  to 
take  the  place  of  casualties  in  the  R^ular  Army.    It  is 
therefore  evklent  that,  m  the  event  of  our  being  engaged  in 
a  European  war,  we  must  d^>end  mainly  on  the  Territorial- 
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rForoe  lor  the  protiection  of  the  United  Kingdom  horn  anr 
invading  force.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has  stated 
in  the  Hcfuse  of  CkMnmons  that  at  the  preset  time  the 
Territorial  Force  is  twenty  per  cent.,  that  is  60,000  men,, 
below  establishment,  in  which  establishment  Ireland  is  not 
itqjresentad.  This  appears  to  be  a  slUr  upon  Ireland ;  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  weakness  to  the  Empire.  If  the  best  of  the 
Ulster  VoluBteers  and  the  Natioaal  Volunteens  were  officially 
recf^ised  and  incorporated  in  the  Army  as  an  Irish  Terri- 
torial Force,  armed,  equipped  and  maintained  under  the  samt 
cooditMMis  as  their  comrades  in  England,  what  an  asset  they 
would  be  to  the  armed  force  of  the  natk>n !  And  they  would 
give  confidence  to  their  countrymen  in  North  and  South  alike 
that  their  rights  would  be  respected,  since  they  could  at 
any  monient  assert  them  with  the  same  force  as  at  present. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  difficulty  in  effecting  the 
contemplated  transfer  of  Volunteers  to  the  Territorial  Force. 
That  Force  is  organised  by  coimties,  the'^units  in  each 
county  being  recruited,  administered  and  noiaintained  by  a 
ccMnmittee  of  kical  gentlemen,  known  as  a  County  Assoda- 
tion.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Associations  for 
raising,  equipping  and  maintaining  the  units  for  which  they 
are  responsible  are  paid  by  the  Government  under  the 
prescribed  regulations.  The  r^iimental  officers,  non> 
oommisiMCMied  officers  and  men  are  local  volunteers  ;  instruc- 
tors and  a  few  general  officers  to  fill  the  higher  commands 
are  suppUed  by  the  regular  Army.  So  far  as  the  <M^nisa- 
tion  of  the  Ulster  and  the  National  Volunteers  is  known,  it 
could  readily  be  fitted  into  this  sch^ae. 

Such  is  my  plan.  In  a  situation  where  every  man  of 
sense  and  feelmg  knows  that  there  must  be  sacrifices  all 
round,  the  sacrifice  asked  of  «ther  side  in  Ireland  is  surely 
not  unreasonable.  The  Irish  minority  are  asked  to  risk 
some  tonporary  inconvenience  with  ample  provision  against 
any  serious  permanent  injury,  and  to  stand  by  their  00- 
reli^fionists  in  the  South  and  West  of  Irdand  in  the  starting^ 
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of  Home  Rule.  They  are  asked  to  give  the  majority  an 
<>j]9>ortiuuty  of  showmg  ths^t  they  have  both  the  wilt  and 
■tiie  capacity  to  establish,  with  the  help  of  the  Ulster  leaders, 
^  goverwnent  fair  alike  to  Catholic  and  Protestant,  to  the 
rural  and  urban  interests  and  to  the  Irish  and  Scot-Irish 
-sentiment.  The  Irish  majority  are  asked  to  recognise  and 
jruarantee  the  right  oi  the  whole  provuioe  <rf  Ulster  to  revert 
to  its  former  constitutional  position  should  it,  after  a  fair 
trial,  v^ish  to  ^  so^  I  regard  the  cooeessiim  asked  <rf  the 
4fQajonty  as  being  far  greater  than  that  which  the  minority 
Woul^  have  to  mak^.  Yet  it  is  only  by  the  Ulster  Coven- 
•enters  that  any  serious  objections  to  the  plan  have  been 
taken.    The  chief  of  these  I  will  state  and  meet. 

'Ulster^s  four  chief  reasons  against  a  trial  of  a  United 
Ireland  stated  and  answered:  (i)  The  CovenanU 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Covenant  forbids  acoeptanoe. 
i  do  not  so  interpret  its  terms.  Tbe  signatories  are  bound 
to  resist  the  imposition  of  Home  Rule  uix>n  Ulster,  but  there 
is  nothingf  to  pcevait  them  from  giving*  it  voluntarily  a  trial 
tipon  the  lihes  sug-gested.  If  I  am  right  in  this  some  of 
the  arguments  that  I  have  used  against  exclusion  ,wiU»  I 
trust,  be  oonsidered  by  the  Covenanters  as  making  a  case 
for  this  concession  to  the  wishes  of.  their  co-religionists  in 
-tile  three  Southern  pfOfvinoes,  to  say  notfaii^  of  the  service 
they  would  be  rendering  to  their  country. 

(2)  The  dislocation  of  business 

It  is  generally  believed  by  Ulstennen,  wh6  are  not  and 
never  have  been  in  touch  with  the  life  of  the  South  and 
West,  that  these  backward  oommunitieSy  who  in  virtue  of 
their  numbers  would  dominate  an  ^-Ireland  Parliamettt, 
are  wholly  unfitted  ior  self-government^  if  not  incapable  <tf 
learning  the  art.  It  is  feaied  that»  even  during  tihe 
experimental  period  when  unquestionably  these  wild  people 
iRoidd  be  M  liieir  best  behaiwur,  a  body  so  predominant 


agricultural  would  not  have  any  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  the  industrial,  and  .boounercial  ^sninaifiMmittes  4h  the  Ncwth^ 
East  corner  of  the  island.  And  here  I  feel  that  the  strongest 
case  which  Uister  has  against  Home  Rule  has  not  been  givefk 
suIBcient  prcnninence  by  their  own  representatives,  and  has 
for  that  reason  been  very  little  considered  by  outsiders*. 
Let  me  put  the  ease  as  it  appears^  to  me.  

The  business  men  of  .  the  North  of  Ireland  say  that  the 
industry  and  oonuneroe,  which  they  have  buUt  up  in  a. 
portion  of  the  country  not  specially  favoured  by  any  physical 
advantages,  has  attained  its  gresent  position  tiurough-  the* 
exerdse  of  qualities  which  are  not  to  be  found  among  the- 
inhabitants  of  the  three.  Southern  provinces,  or  aa-.  tbe- 
Westem  part  of  Ulster.    Their  shipbuilding  and  linen, 
industries  hold  their  own  in  competition  with  the  most, 
advmeed  numufacturing  communities  of  tbe  World ;  but  it: 
is  a  hard  struggle  and  the  position  can  only  be  piaintainedi 
under  conditions  of  settled .  government,  (tominaled  by 
eoonomic  ideas  which  prevail  in  the  great  industrial  andl 
commercial  country  whose  legislature  now  governs  them; 
What  hope,  they  ask,  is  there  of  the  public  credit  of  the- 
proposed  Irish  Parliament  ranking  with  that  of  the  Imperials 
Exchequer?   Would,  nist  tiie  ooomiereial  jdredit  of  Belfast^ 
a  deciding  factor  in  their  business^  be  depressed  with  th$- 
k>wering  of  the  country's  er^t?  .  *  j 

Apart  ftofn  this  general  apprehension,  specific  legislative- 
and  achninistrative  measures,  detrimental  to  Ulster,  interested 
are  feared.   tEvett^  supposing  that  such  questi<Mis  as  factory 
legislation  were  not  controlled  by  the  representatives  from- 
Bfflfast  and  other  Northern  centres  of  industry,  the  incidence 
of  taxation  might  be  made  to  favour  agriculture  and  oppress- 
nuuiufactiuei    Perhaps  the  rmhvays  might  be  natknalised  ' 
and  a  similar 'discrimination -might  be  shown  in  the  fixing 
of  rates.    The  public  moneys,  expended  in  t<>^Hnjcal  educar 
ti€»,  statistics  and  other  matt{ers  of  immense  economic- 
imiwrt^nqe  neg^lect  the  -u^       and  fayoiif  the  xmajL 
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firodocer.   Possibly  industries  might  be  artiiciaUy  fostered 

in  non-industrial  parts  of  the  country  by  a  system  of  bonuses 
provided  by  the  geaerai  taxfkayer*  Assigning  moampeteactt 
or  unfairaessy  and  that  the  Ul^termen  affected  had  ceased  to 
jxrotect  themselves  against  an  Irish  Parliament  as  they  are 
now  prepared  to  do  agiui^t  a  Aiudi  more  pomerfvl  oMri^^ 
ation,  it  would  be  easy  for  ingenuity  to  predict  the  decline 
and  fall  of  everything  which  the  apirit  of  Ulster  has  made 
40  Stand.  Against  this,  and  all  similar  dangers  which  might 
be  suggested,  my  plan,  eqgiedally  since  I  have  added  the 
fMtmsMMi  for  exclusion  at  any  moment  should  the  anticipated 
^vils  arise,  provides  a  remedy*  The  remedy  of  fxdiusiony 
if  apfriied,  woukl  satisfy  Ulster's  demand  to  be  let  akme  but 
it  would  be  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  a  United  Ireland.  I  will 
give  tlie  grounds  for  my  bdief  tbat  it  woiihi  never  be  app^ed. 

The  rural  communities  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland 
are,  it  may  be  adtenitfeed,  still  backward  soctally»  eecmomicaUy 
and  politically;  no  reader  of  Irish  history  could  expect  them 
to  be  otherwise.  But  I  doubt  whether  any  bod^  of  citizens 
in  the  Empire  has  made  an  advance  in  all  these  respects  at 
all  comparable  to  that  which  I  have  observed  after  ^Mnding 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  most  intinuite  toudi  witli 
their  working  lives.  I  suppose  if  I  refer  again  to  the 
agricultural  organisation  movement  it  will  be  thought  that 
I  have  got  it  on  the  brain.  But  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  that 
this  movement  has  given  a  lead  to  the  £nglish«^peaktag 
world  on  the  problem  of  rural  reconstruction,  not  only  in 
ideas  but  in  methods.  And  what  better  illustration  could  be 
found  of  a  people's  administrative  capacity  than  the  way  in 
which  they  work  together  in  matters  of  production,  distri- 
bution and  finance  rdaling  to  the  industry  by  which  th^ 
live?  Here  I  see  thousands  of  men  acting  together,  irrespec- 
tive of  creed  and  parfy,  looking  at  the  mattur  in  hand» 
whatever  it  may  be,  from  a  purely  business  point  of  view^ 
^^ttmating  theur  leaders  and  oolteajgues  not  acoording  tm  their 
oratorical  gifts,  but  by  the  solid  contribution  that  they  make 
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to  the  material  welfare  of  their  associations.  Notliing  better 
could  be  conceived  as  a  corrective  to  the  besetting  sins  of 
Irish  politics,  and  the  effects  of  this  movement  are  already 
noticeable  in  every  dqiartment  of  Irish  public  life. 

If  I  were  to  compare  the  working  of  the  co-operative 
societies  in  Ulster  and  in  the  other  parts  of  Irdand,  I  should 
admit  at  once  that  effective  business   administration  is 

to  be  found  most  widely  dilfused  in  Ulster.     But  the 

Southern  Irish  have  displayed  certain  other  qualities, 
essential  to  the  success  of  any  public  movement,  with  which 
I  do  not  think  th^r  are  usually  credited.  These  men  of  the 
South  are,  in  the  first  place,  quick  to  apprehend  the  general 
principles  of  co-operation ;  secondly,  when  once  interested 
they  identify  themselves  with  the  movement  and  take  pride 
in  its  success  in  Ireland  as  oHnpared  with  other  countries ; 
and,  finally,  when  properly  approached  they  show  the  most 
disinterested  generosity  in  cqnununicating  the  benefits  of 
thdr  organisaticm  to  others.  And  these  qualities  of  quick 
apprehension,  public  spirit  and  generosity  are  {Hredsdy 
those  which  are  necessary,  to  make  the  experiment  of  a 
United  Ireland  succeed. 

The  same  moral  in  another  and  equally  striking  shape 
IS  pointed  by  the  only  other  public  movement  in  which  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  Irish  people  have  been  united  in 
modern  times  for  constructive  work,  namely  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In* 
struction  as  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Recess 
Committee  of  1895.  The  representatives  of  Ulster  on  that 
Committee  did  predsdy  what  tlie  best  men  ot  Ireland  expect 
the  representatives  of  Ulster  to  do  now.  While  retaining 
their  power  of  independent,  action,  they  united  with  the 
members  from  the  rest  of  Ireland  to  think  out  a  scheme 
for  the  common  good  of  the  whole  country.  The  result 
was  the  starting  of  ah  engine  of  government  wludi  has 
conferred  immense  benefits,  both  material  and  moral,  on 
Ireland.   And  this  D^artment  pf  Agriculture  and  Technical 
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Instruction,  if  its  structure  and  working  are  examined,  will 
be  fojuntf  to  differ  very  ,greatly  fnmi  other  Govemmieiit  de^ 
partmentSy  and  to  bear  striking  resemblance  in  many  respects 
to  the  gbvemment  whiqh  would  have  to  be  set  up  under 
Home  Hule.  It  is,  unlike  any  other  Irish  or  British  insti- 
tution of.  Govcmnicqt,  denK>cratically  constituted.  It 
depends  in  its  most  important  work  on  the  voluntary  assist- 
aQce  of  local  authorities.  It  is  concerned  with  the  every- 
day business  by  whfch  the  people  gain  their  livings.  Finally, 
it  has  (throi^h  the  County  Committees  resulting  from  popu- 
lar election)  to  hold  the  tMdance,  in  relation  to  very  conten- 
tious questions  of  pecuniary  contributions,  between  one 
locality  and  another.  While  far  from  claiming  that  the 
administration  of  the  Department  has  been  faultless,  least 
of  all  during  its  first  seven  years  when  I  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  it,  I  do  claim,  and  I  believe  every-  Ulstermaa 
acquainted  with  its  working  will  acknowledge,  that  this 
body,  controlled  in  its  working  by  a  majority  of  Southern 
Irishmen, .  has  behaved,  on  the  whole,  with  justice  and 
intelligence. 

Good  feeling  and  good  sense  are  the  main  qualities  re- 
quired to  make  Home  Rule  work,  and  to  prevent  damage 
to  the  business  interests  of  any  part  of  the  country.  The 
Southern  Irish  have  displayed  these  qualities  conspicuously 
in  the. management  of  the  two  great  organisations  covering 
the  who^  country;  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  not  display  them  again  if  the  opportunity  is- offered? 
I  can  conceive  no  task  .1  should  enter  upon  with  greater 
confidence  of  success  than  organising  a  movement  in  agri- 
cvltural.  Ireland  for  making  the  people  understand  the  duty 
and  wisdom  of  meeting  every  reasonable  demand  of  the 
in4ustrial  classes  for  every  facility  and  protection  they  need 
in.  th^  . building  up  of  their  side  of  the  National  life. 

^    '  (3)  The  religioMS  objection. 

The  third  objection  may  be  siiCinaarised  in  the  well- 
known  formula     Home  Rule  means  Rome  Rule,"  that  iSp 
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it  will  result  in  oppression  of  Protestants  and  tyranny  by 
a  priestly  caste.    It  is  strange  but  true  tha^  maay  devout 

Catholics  fear  that  it  will  lead  to  anti-dericahsm  and  to 
attacks  011  their  Chun:h  similar  to  those  which  have  taken 
place  on  the  Continent.  I  believe  both  these  fears  to  be 
unfounded.  Protestants  who  live  araon^^  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation in  the  South  of  Irdand,  and  observe  their  tolerance 
and  their  devotion  to  their  Church,  do  not  expect  that  a 
political  change  vnW  destroy  dther  of  these  diarat^eristics. 
Such  cases  of  intolerance  as  are  cited  are  usually  found — if 
true — to  have  a  social  or  political  and  not  a  rdigious 
basis.  Considering  both  the  example  of  other  countries 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Irdiand,  I  anticipate  that 
under  Home  Rule  the  people  will  retain  their  faith  and 
the  Catholic  Church  all  its  legitimate  influence.  But  Catholic 
laymen  throughout  Ireland  will  be  led  by  their  new  political 
•duties  to  draw  distinctions  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
political  spheres  which  they  do  not  at  fM^srat  reoognise. 
They  will  thus  gradually  relieve  the  priesthood  of  a  class 
•of  responsibilities  from  which  all  the  more  judiaous  priests 
will  be  very  glad  to  escape.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Irish  Catholic  priests  took  no  part  in  politics  until  they 
were  brought  in  by  O'Connell  to  assist  in  the  fight  for 
Emancipation,  and  that  the  Land  War  and  the  struggles  for 
Home  Rule  have  forced  many  of  them  into  a  position  of 
political  leadership  for  which  their  training  has  in  ao  way 
fitted  them.  They  were  compelled  to  lead  the  people  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  people  wished  to  go,  or. else  be  cast 
aside.  It  is  no  wonder  if  some  of  them,  sympathising  as 
they  necessarily  did  with  the  ideas  of  the  class  to  which  they 
"belonged,  acted  in  a  manner  unfitting  the  priestly  diaracter. 
They  will  not  be  too  harshly  condemned  by  any  fair-minded 
Protestant  who  reflects  upon  the  part  which  the  jdergy 
of  his  own  faith  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  play  in  recent 
^ents. 
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(4)  The  rest  of  Ireland  ''disloyal.'' 

The  last  objection  is  that  the  Home  Rulers  are  bitterly 
anti£ag}ifih>  that  ewy  eottcessbii  to  theai  b'  regarded  as 
a  step  towards  their  ultimate  goal  of  separation,  and  that 

Ireland  a  Nation,"  whatever  it  my  meui,  involves  a 
suppression  of  every  national  aspiration  which  Ulster  men 
cherish.  The  Northern  Protestants  are  rightly  proud  of 
their  ]6yalty  to  the  Crown,  and  they  refuse  to  be  associated 
in  government  with  those  who  have  exhibited  syinpathy  with 
the  King's  eoemies.  They  cite  the  "  two  voices  "  of  this 
or  that  prominent  politician,  and  ask  what  trust  can  be 
placed  in  such  men  or  their  followers.  Nor  do  they  believe 
that  the  representatives  of  Nationalist  Ireland  will  ever 
change.  Often,  when  I  have  told  my  story  of  the  new 
Ireland  down  South  to  the  incredulous  Northern,  the  reply 
has  come : — Can  the  leopard  change  his  spots  " — a  strange 
questicMi  to  asdc  about  pdfitical  leopards. 

I  admit  fully  that  it  is  easier  here  to  make  the  case  than 
to  anwer  it— the  only  real  answer  is  in  deeds,  and  hence 
my  plan.  While  the  sentiments  to  which  Ulster  very 
inroperly  objects  find  blatant  expression,  they  do  not  repre- 
sent any  effective  body  of  opinion.  The  great  majority  of 
Irishmen  are  sick  oi  meiely  factious  politics,  and  are  taking 
to  industry.  To  represent  cheers  at  the  defeat  of  the  British 
(and,  incidentally,  of  the  Irish)  troops  in  the  Boer  War  as 
proofs  of  the  attitude  of  the  Irish  majority  to-day  towards 
England  and  the  Empire  is  about  as  fair  as  is  the  use  made 
of  some  foolish  man's  talk  about  kiddng  the  Queen's 
crown  into  the  Boyne,**  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  Ulster, 
whafcever  ber  protestations  of  loyalty,  is  rootedly  disloyal. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  in  defence  of  a  man  who  speaks  with 
two  voices,  though  it  would  be  a  hard  woiid  where  allow- 
ances were  not  made  for  politicians,  anxious  to  please  their 
bearers,  who  have  to  address  audiences  with  two  nunds. 
There  was  a  generation  of  Irish  Nationalists  to  whom  hatred 
of  England,  due  to  well-known  causes,  was  the  best  recom- 
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mendation.    There  are  renma&ls  of  this  generatioa  stiU, 

who  would  cease  to  trouble  if  any  reasonable  concession 
to  hmh  political  desires  were  made.  There  are  also. many 
who  talk  this  language  of  hatred  without  much  conviction 
because  it  has  become  a  habit.  Finally  there  is  a  younger 
graeratioci  who,  if  I  know  anything  at  all  of  my  country- 
men^ woukf  resent  this  kind  of  talk  bitterly  if  it  stood  in 
the  way  of  friendly  relatims  betwem  North  and  South. 

The  attitude  of  Ulster. 

1  have  now  met  the  main  objections  which  those  Ulster^ 

men  who  have  discussed  it  seriously  have  taken  to  my 
Irish  way  out  of  a  crisis  which,  although  primarily  Irish, 
has  deeply  stirred  the  British  Empire  and  the  Continent  of 
Europe  wherever  the  wider  issues  invdived  are  understood. 
I  am  painfully  aware  that  no  reasoning  will  remove  the  real 
obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  my  plan.  To  all  such  argu- 
ments as  I  have  used  above  the  Covenanters  oiidGe  the 
simple  and,  in  their  eyes,  sufficient  answer — We  won't 
have  it"  These  word&— the  crisis  in  a  nutshell — have 
excited  feelings  ranging  from  wrath  to  admiration.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  they  have  impressed  the  Epical 
Englishman  who  has  made  first-hand  inquiry  <m  the  spot. 
From  totally  ignoring  Ulster,  he  has  now  been  converted  to 
thinking  that  Ulster  is  all  that  counts  in  Ireland.  Such  men 
had  refused  to  believe  that  the  animosities  of  the  seventeenth 
century  could  have  survived  in  a  people  whose  industrial 
occupations  bring  them  into  the  stream  and  und^  the 
influences  of  modern  progress  the  world  over.  They  had 
laughed  at  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  his  bigots,*'  and 
indulged  in  such  scintillating  wit  at  his  expense  as 
'^  wooden  guns  and  wouldn't  fight."  They  were  too  much 
amused  to  be  very  angry  at  the  monstrous  bluff."  Now 
they  have  flown  to  the  other  extreme.  Sir  Edward  Carson, 
diey  say,  is  the  one  leader  who,  in  the  most  cMifusedi  stua- 
tion  in  living  memory,  has  known  exactly  where  he  stood 
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aiid  what  he  waated.  The  men — and  the  womea — he  leads^ 
n  tlieie  days  of  cynical  of^iortunistn  and  gfeneral  unconcern 
for  public  affairs,  are  in  dead  earnest  and  have  backed  their 
words,  which  are  few,  with  an  amazing  sufificieacy  of  deeds. 
Ulster  will  fight,  and  Ulster  must  be  right,  for  men  with 
their  record  of  adueveniefit  in  practical  life  do  not  make 
such  sacrifices  to  preserve  their  civil  and  religious  liberties 
without  knowing  that  these  are  really  at  stake.  So  our 
oMiverts  re-cross  the  Irish  sea  and  tell  their  feUow-oountry- 
men  that  the  ''clean  cut"  is  the  only  poesible  alternative 
to  dvii  war. 

The  pride  of  the  Covenanters. 

Between  these  two  views,  both  English,  there  is  an  Irish 
view  which  I  believe  to  be  so  wholly  true  that  it  must 
ultimately  prevail.  That  some  people  in  Ulster  are  bluffing 
and  that  more  are  using  a  genuine^  if  not  altogether  well- 
dBrecled,  enthu^sm  fw  purposes  very  remote  from  the 
real  interests  of  Ulster,  I  am  quite  aware.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  eever  for  a  moment  doubted  the  sinc^ty  of 
the  Covenanters'  belief  in  the  righteousness  of  their  cause 
nor  minimised  the  sacrifices  they  are  prepared  to  make  in  its 
defence.  They  are  the  proudest  people  that  I  know.  They 
believe  themselves — a  belief  not  without  some  confirmation 
from  the  respective  parts  played  in  the  present  crisas^ — 
superior  to  the  English,  whose  assumption  of  superiority 
has  not  made  them  popular  abrc^d.  And  they  have  a  r^ht 
to  be  proud  of  qualities  which  have  enabled  them  to  enrich 
a  part  of  Ireland  by  no  means  greatly  favoured  by  nature — 
qualities  which  have  made  their  impress  upon  civilisation  in 
every  portion  of  the  globe.  Their  concentrated  effort  has 
gained  additional  strength  from  the  narrowness  of  its 
chaxmel,  and  as  the  one  party  who  in  this  chaos  of  opinion 
kfiow  their  own  mind,  they  have  attained  a  position  whidi 
convinces  the  outside  observer  that  no  settlement,  good, 
bad  or  indiffmut,  wifl  sufiUce  if  it  does  not  satisfy  Ulstor. 
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Aod^.as.a  not  uninformed  observer  from  within,  I  am  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  this  is  the  truth.  But  it  is  not:  the 
whole  truth.  The  South  of  Ireland  also  exists,  and  its 
aspiratioiis  must  in  some  way  be  satisfied,  Coaslitiitiooal 
agitation,  continued  through  many  years,  has  convinced  the 
majority  of  the  English  nation  that  the  claim  of  the  majoriXy 
of  the  Irish  nation  must  be  allowed,  and  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  time  have  induced  the  Southern 
Irish  to  pass  bey<Mid  cooslitutioiial  mediods  and  to  pfo^ 
that  it  is  not  only  in  the  North  that  violent  measures  can 
be  taken.  Nevertheless,  the  Ulster  problem  is  the  more 
pressing,  and  we  may  all  agree  that  it  is  impossible  to 
coerce,  and  is  now  extremely  difficult  to  win,  Ulster. 

Ireland's  appeal  to  the  Ulster  Leaders. 

Yet  Ulster  must  be  woo,  for  her  own  sake  most  of  all. 

Neither  I  nor  any  of  those  whom  Lord  Lansdowne  has 
invited  to  show  a  better  way  can  make  the  subtest 
impression  on  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Ulster  Volunteers. 
But,  knowings  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  many  of  .the  Nortbern> 
leaders  as  I  do,  I  decline  to  believe  that  they  will  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  any  honest  argument  or  hesitate,  at  whatever 
personal  risk,  to  put  before  their  humbler  foUowets,  who- 
cannot  possibly  liave  any  adequate  understanding  of  the 
effect  on  the  world  of  Ulster's  decision  at  this  CQ^iSk  >^ 
full  extent  of  their  responsibility-  If  a  clear  case  is  made 
I  shaU  cely  upon  those  who  have  taken  up  arms  to  show 
that  they  possess  the  higher  quality  of  courage  it  w^T 
require  to  lay  them  down.  To  the  Ulster  Leaders,  then, 
let  me  put  the  case  of  Ireland  as  I  see  it,  after  a  quarter  o£ 
a  century  spent  in  striving  for  the  realisation  of  an  ideal 
which  it  is  theirs  to-day  to  make  or  mar. 

That  ideal  is  a  country  united  not  only  as  nature  has 
united  it,  but  in  those  other  respects  whk:h  depend  upon 
the  character,  capacity  and  sentiment  of  its  citizens.  The 
foundatioas  of  such  ,  an  Ireland  J>aye  been  laid,  by  i^itc^Qse 
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labour  during  recent  yean,  scmie  of  the  very  Lest  of  the 

workers  being  Ulster  Covenanters.  One  of  the  first,  essen- 
tial coo^tjons  of  such  a  uakm  is  that  the  Ulstn"  qHidffeies> 
which  were  seen  in  their  highest  manifestation  in  the 
Thomas  Andrews  who  buUt  the  Titanic,  and  went  dowa  with 
her,  should  be  not  confined  to  part  of  Ireland  but  should 
be  at  the  service  of  the  whole.  I  would  not  have  this  service 
rendered  otherwise  than  fredy  and  with  a  whole  heart;  and 
if  it  ceased  to  fulfil  its  purpose  I  would,  as  I  have  explained, 
let  those  who  render  it  withdraw.  But  to  refuse  to  render 
it  now,  to  say  to  us  in  the  South  and  West  that  we  are 
not  capable  of  understanding  those  matters  in  wluch  the 
life  of  the  North-east  corner  of  Ireland  differs  from  that  of 
the  island  outside,  is  justified  only  by  ignoring  changes 
which  have  takra  (dace  among  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
people — ^an  ignorance  as  inexcusable  as  the  English  ignor- 
ance of  Ulster  to  which  I  have  idready  adverted.  I  say 
English  because  Ulster  is  perfectly  well  understood  through- 
out the  three  southern  provinces  where  we  have  alwa3rs  been 
much  better  critics  of  other  peoples'  characters  than  of 
our  own.  I  can  say  with  absolute  certainty  that,  if 
Ulster  would  now  throw  in  her  lot  with  Ireland  she  would 
find  herself  received  with  a  generous  enthusiasm  which  would 
last  because  it  is  founded  in  respect.  The  chief  thing 
Ireland,  North  and  South,  has  got  to  learn,  and  in  my  belief 
would  quickly  learn,  is  that  differences  in  qualities  or  in 
temperament,  so  far  from  making  union  impossible  are, 
given  the  statesmanship  required  to  fuse  the  different  ele- 
ments, the  best  of  all  guarantees  of  a  truly  XH^ganic  uni<ni. 
A  highly  organised  nation,  like  one  of  the  higher  animals, 
lives  and  tiirives  because  its  several  parts  are  different  and 
adapted  to  different  functions. 

Two  Pictures. 

One  word  more.  With  the  new  facton  in  Irish  life  we 
could,  if  driven  thereto,  set  up  an  agricultural  Irdai^d  out- 
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side  9f  Ulster-— that  *  '  seoood  Denmark  "  which  before  a 
onited  Ireland  b^fBA  to  take  its  place  was  our  aim;  and 
Ulster  might  use  her  power  to  stand  aloof  as  a  predominantly 
industrial  country— a  sort  oi  Bdgium.    But  is  it  not  a 

victory  which  migfht  turn  to  dust  and  ashes?  Is  it  certain 
that  the  industrial  and  ooounercisd  system  which  oentres 
in  Belfast  is  so  firmly  established,  and  so  surely  buttressed 
against  the  world-wide  competition  in  which  it  is  engaged, 
that  it  could  stand  the  shock  of  separation,  whose  possible 
consequences  I  have  ventured  to  indicate?  It  would  be  an 
awful  outcome  of  liie  proud  position  the  Covenanters  have 
won,  if  their  children,  gazing  upon  the  scene  of  their  fathers' 
deeds  in  peiacet  and  in  war  were  driven  to  lament : — 

Lo  1  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  witii  Nineveh  and  Tyre. 

Let  me  put  a  brighter  picture  before  these  men  of  Ulster. 
In  an  Irish  Parliament,  into  which  they  will  not  have  been 
driven  but  will  have  voluntarily  come,  rightly  retaining  their 
freedom  of  exit  should  the  institution  fail,  they  will  exercise  a 
controlling  influence  in  all  matters  affecting  that  part  of  the 
life  of  Ireland  which  by  vurtue  of  their  qualities  they  dominate 
to-day.  They  will  have  rendered  a  service  to  ciialisation 
which  will  bring  to  them  a  pride  and  a  satisfaction  richly 
rewarding  them  for  every  sacrifice  they  have  made  through 
these  troublous  times.  To  them  it  will  have  been  due  that 
Ireland  has  become  a  deciding  factor  in  the  peace  of  Eurc^ 
and  in  the  upholding  of  the  Empire.  For,  by  adopting 
during  the  experimental  period  the  territorial  scheme,  they 
will  directly  and  indirectly  have  emMinously  strengthened 
the  defences  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  will  have  largely 
removed  the  difficulty  of  our  rai&tary  authorities  in  holding 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Ireland,  consciously  and 
collectively,  wiU  be  domg  for  the  Empire  what  her  sons 
individually  have  always  done,  sometimes  for,  sometimes 
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against  the  Empire.  The  Covenanters  will  see  the  prepara- 
tions they  have  made  for  war,  with  marvellous  aeal^ 
devotion  and  efficiency,  turned  to  the  nobler  purposes  of  a 
lasting  peace.  A  dark  chapter  in  Irish  history  will  be 
closed;  and  our  children's  children  will  read  with  pride 
how  one  of  our  oldest  legends  came  true— -how  the  man  of 
the  North  won  the  woman  of  the  South  and  a  new  Irdand 

* 

was  born* 
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